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TES RECLUSE o 
A TRANSLATION OF 
«LE SOLITAIRE,” 
BY M. LE VICOMTE D’ARLINCOURT. 
BOOK L. | 
Near Lake, Morat, amidst the moun- 
tains of apelent Helvetia, stood in the 


fifteenth century, the monastery of Un- 
derlach, deep in a valley traversed by 


. an impetuous torrent, and surrounded 


by forest-crowned heights. The abbey 
with its riches had been abandoned by 
Charles the Bold, a few days before the 
famous battle of Morat, to the furious 
rapacity of his soldiers ; when all the 
monks of Underlach were massacred. 
The rock on which these unfortunate 
victims had suffered decapitation, was 
pointed out to travellers by the peasants 
of the country.. If these mountaineers 


might be believed, the memory of this! 


barbarous act of the too famous Burgun- 
dian was miraculously preserved. ‘The 
stone which served as a scaffold for 
these pious martyrs, was said to retain 
the sanguinary hue of homicide. The 
‘blood of the slaughtered priests seem- 
ed yet to gush from its red granite ; 
and the fatal rock—that monument of a 
deed of horror, frowning over the edge 
of the torrent, and bearing indellible tra- 
ces of the crime it had witnessed, had 
obtained the name of the Terrible Peak. 

Since this dreadful event, many years 
had elapsed, during which Rene, the 
youthful Duke of Lorraine, had recover- 
ed possession of his dominions from the 
usurping Burgundians. He had gained 
the immortal victory of Nancy, over 
Charles the Bold. Near the walls of 
that town, the disfigured body of Charles, 
scarcély to be recognized, was drawn 
from a frozen pool, into which his page 
declared he had seen him fall, mortally 
wounded, during the battle. The Swiss, 
delivered from this, formidable enemy, 
had long celebrated their triumph by 
public rejoicings ; and the valley of Un- 
derlach, in common with all Helvetia, 
now enjoyed profound tranquility. 


WOh! ye, whose sacred hymns formerly 
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#to me an exhausted soil—a barren land, 








The chariot of night rolled silently 
‘along the plains of heaven; the snow 
fellin large tlakes, and the winds howled 
through the arches of the ancient con- 


vent of Underlach. The Baron of Her- 
stall, its possessor, a venerable man 


bending ugder the weight of years, 
lighted his lamp at the almost extinguish- 
ed fire of the tower he inhabited, and 
slowly directed his steps to the chapel, 
where he every evening offered his 
prayers to the Eternal. 

Prostrate at the foot of the holy altar : 
“Great God,” cried he, ‘ pardon the 
wailings of the unfortunate.—Has death 
forgotten me ? Long, long, has life been 


producing nought.but thorns and weeds. 


echoed through these walls—holy spirits 
reply. Have | not wandered long enoug) 


through the dark shadows of existence ? 





open to me that door of life which men 
call the grave ?” 

He ceased: the cries of the bird of 
darkness, and the murmuring of the win- 
try blast alone disturbed the silence of 
night. Herstall arose ; surroynded by 
the tombs, pale, motionless, his lamp in 
his hand, his sank cheek furrowed with 
tears, he resembled the spirit of woe 
hovering over the ashes of the dead. 

A slight noise recalled him to recol- 
lection. The soft voice of innocence 
pronounced the name of Herstall ; and 
the old man perceived, kneeling by his 
side, the tender and gentle Elodie in 








tears—Elodie, the orphan niece of Her- 
stall, and his sole companion in the mo- 
nastery. ‘‘ My father,” said the timid 
maiden of Underlach. ‘ You pray for 
death? Alas, what then would become 





hiave i aot deserved that heaven shov!d! 





of me?’ As she pronounced these 
words she pressed the frozen hand - 
the old man to her heart; her voice 
died on her lips, and silent tears alone 
finished her reproach. 

The pale light of Herstall’s lamp glim- 
mered on this touchingscene. The old 
man, without replying, contemplated for 





a moment his youthful charge. Like 
those celestial virgins pictut sd by the 
imagination of man in his brightest days, 
sought for in the wild dreams of youth, 
and implored in the tumultuous age of 
love, Elodie appeare@ifresher than the 
rose of morning, purer than the balmy 
air of spring. ‘The grace of her move- 
ments equalled the perfection of her fea- 
tures. Under the dark arches of the 
chapel, white as the lily of the valley, 
beautiful as the dawning light on the 
eastern mountains, Elodie, surpassing 
every ideal conception, resembled a 
bright and wondrous vision. On the 
banks of Scamander she might have per- 
sonified the beauty beloved by Parfs’; 
on the plains of Thessaly, Apollo might 
have imagined that in her he again be- 
held his Daphne ; and, under the skies 
of Arcadia, Alpheus would have taken 
her for Arethusa. 

‘Ss Unfov un d Herstall, 
in a low tone, as he turned from her, 
‘* how I pity thee!’ The old man cros- 
sed the dark aisle, and, followed by the 
Orphan, re-entered the high tower of 
the abbey. 

The Baron Herstall had passed his 
early yearsatthe Court of Burgundy, 
and bad gained an illustrious name in the 
tented field. Captivated by one of the 
most celebrated beauties of the kingdom, 
he became her adored husband. The 
birth of one child completed his felicity. 
Never did two happier lovers float down 
the treacherous streain of life together. 

But lasting bliss is not the portion of 
man. The deceitful brightness of pros- 
perity is oft the prelude to misery, 
When fortune crowns her favourites 
with flowers, it is sometimes only to 
deck them for the sacrifice, Herstall lost 
his beloved companion. 

All his affections, all his wishes, then 
centered in his daughter. Gifted with 
striking beauty, the young Irena soon 
became the idol and pride of her father. 
The Duchess of Aroville, a distant re- 
lation, had bequeathed her immense for- 
tune to the only child of the Baron. 
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Possessing birth, fortune, and beauty, 
Irena seemed born to the most brilliant 
destiny. : 
Charles the Bold, the most powerful 
of the princes of Europe, the most con- 
spicuous for manly beauty of all the 
warriors of Burgundy, the most renown - 
ed hero of thie age, sought the notice of 
Irena, and appeared captivated by her 
attractions. The beautiful heiress was 
assailed by all the@eductive arts of love, 
and soon disappeared from the paternal 
roof. “The daughter of Herstall was 
carried off by Charles, as the daughter 
of Ceres by the monarch of Tartarus ; 
but, alas ! no Lethe flowed through the 
destined habitation of Irena. 

The Baron abandoned himself to the 
most dreadful despair; hours, days 
months elapsed, and the fate of [rena was 
yet unknown. Herstall had lived but for 
hi$ daughter, and nothing now remained 
for him on earth. He had sought for 
tenderness in no heart but that of Irena’s, 
and that heart had forsaken him. His 
daughter, once beautiful and fascinating, 
was his boast, his glory ; and that mis- 
guided daughter bad now covered him 
with disgrace. The noble warrior re- 
tired from Court: a letter was addres- 
sed to him in his retreat, traced by an 
unknown hand. ‘ Herstall, the unhap- 
py and repentant Irena, from her death 
bed, raises her voice to her father.— 
She calls thee—hasten—yield to her 
prayer, if thou wouldst receive the last 
sighs of the victim of the perfidious 
Charles.” 

Herstall hastens to the dwelling of 
Irena, where, alone and abandoned, 
she is expiating her offences. He ar- 
rives ; perceives the tower of the feu- 
dal edifice; reaches the midst of the 
avenue. The gratings of the castle 
suddenly open; a funeral car issues 
from its spacious courts ; sacred hymns 
resound through the air.—Herstall was 
not destined to see his favorite child. 

Irena had become a mother; her 
child, born in tears, had but opened its 
eyes to the light, and closed them for- 
ever. Thesame tomb contained the two 
victims. 

‘Herstall followed the funeral process- 
ion. He raised a magnificent monu- 
ment to the memory of his daughter ; 
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distributed her inheritance to the poor 
of the province ; and, wishing to termi- 
nate his career far from mankind, to la- 
ment his misfortunes in peace, he came, 
to conceal his existence, in the solitudes 
of Switzerland. 
The swallow, flitting under the an- 
cient arches of the monastery, now an- 
nounced to the mountaineers the return 
of the season of flowers. Situated in 
the centre of the wild rocks of Helvetia, 
like the oasis in the desart, the valley 
of Underlach already exhaled from its 
smiling groves and enameled meadows, 
the tender sighs of spring, the divine 
perfumes of vature. From the turrets 
of the abbey, in the blue distance, were 
seen the Alps, whose summits, covered 
with snow, arose in fantastic pyramids 
and dazzling spires. As they present 
to the eye of the traveller their bare 
white ascents, these menacing peaks 
seem gigantic skeletons of nature. At 
some distance, their steep ridges and 
sharp forms exhibit, to the deceived 
imagination, perspectives of colonnades 
pilasters, and porticoes. These rocks 
still bear the sublime character of the 
Creation. They gleam through the 
fantastic vapours of the air like the pa- 
laces of time, the obelisks of primeval 
ages, and the temples of nature. 
Around the village of Underlach, some 
of these terrific mountains rise boldly 
precipitous. One of the paths descend- 
ing to the vallies winds along a huge 


overthrown by some volcanic convul- 
sion. The summit of this rock is clothed 
in eternal snow, brilliant as light; and 
its unchanging whiteness is the more 


rock, which appears to have been half 


| Now Flora, in her balmy car, draw 4 
be zephyrs, had scattered her Choicey } 
igifts over Helvetia. Philomel United 
|her melodious notes with the soft map. 
‘mur of the cascades! Ha Nature: | 
‘Spring restores life and ints wna 
|The sentenary tree is re-animated by | 
the breath of the season of love ; the : 
‘languishing shrub revives with Aurora; | 
all creation, celebrates the return 9 
7 a , 
Spring ! Oh, Man! imaginary monar 
of the world, but too often the victim y 
‘thy privileges—overwhelmed by suff, 
‘ing, or dazzled by pleasuré—frozen by | 
lage, or intoxicated by youth—thoy 
‘alone revivest not! ul 
The orphan of the monastery, absoth 
ed in religious meditations, contemph. | 
‘ted, from the grated windows of be 
‘tower, the smiling landscape of Under. | 
lach. On the western side, towards the | 
lake Morat, a high mountain, covered | 
iby forests, particularly attracted her a: | 
| tention.—‘* Mother Ursula,’’ said El 
idie to the old housekeeper of the con | 
vent, ‘* how brilliant are tbe last rays of | 
| the sun reflected on that immense rock!" 
—‘* Holy Virgin! turn away your eyes; 
rat is the wild mountain !’—* Have 
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midst ef those thick forests !”—‘ Huts | 
on the wild mountain !’’ repeated Ursula, | 
with horror ;—‘* and who would dare to | 
build them? Who would dare to dwell 


of the Recluse.”’ 


Elodie, fearful of giving her pain, ques 
tioned her no farther ; and lightly de- 





striking, from being placed above the 
flowery meadows, balmy groves, and 
green forests of Underlach. 

‘An impetuous torrent rushes through 
the midst of the valley, which is sur- 


dark and druidical woods.. From the 
rocks across which this torrent has for- 
ced a passage, tangled branches of the 
blossoming vine overhang the gulf. 
Through these wild glens foams the 
bubbling wave, until, at a distance, gra- 
dually becoming calm and limpid, its 
silvered crystal flows through the green 














feunded several hospitals in her name ; 








#sward of the monastery. 





« Who then is this Recluse of the wild 
mountain ?”’ thought Elodie ; his very 
name inspires terror, and yet the whole 


rounded by the mysterious gloom of country speaks of his beneficence. 


She crossed the park rapidly. Near 
a large moat which separated the gat- 
dens of the monastery from the mea 
|dows of the hamlet, on a flowery mount 
was built a rustic temple which over 
looked the valley. There Elodie sat. 
The sky was lightly spread with purple 
clouds, through which the rays of the 
Ksetting sun sometimes darted. The i” 








not our mountaineers some huts in the | 


there !”’—Elodie smiled.—** T hat forest, , 
then, is very terrible ; that mountain | 
inspires dread !’”’—** It is the habitation | 





At these words, terrified at the name 3 
she had uttered, Ursula shuddered. | 


scending the stairs of the tower, she | 
entered the grove of the monastery. © 
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distinct summits of the distant mountains 
were almost lost in the vapours of eve-| 
ning. A few youthful shepherds, and) 
the young girls of the valley, were) 
dancing on the green sward, gaiety spark- | 
led on their countenances, and love in| 
their looks ; the hats of the shepherd- 
esses with garlands of spring flowers, | 
and long tresses of their hair floated in the) 
breeze. Thus wantoned the nymphs 
of Arcadia on the lovely banks of Ladon, | 
to the sweet notes of Pan’s melodious, 
flute. 

Suddenly the deep voice of a moun- 
taineer commenced the following song. 


“ Vous qui connutes les malheurs ! 
Ah! si dans lombre du mystére 

Une main a séché vos pleurs, 
Tombez au pieds du Solitaire ! 


Mais vous qui tremblez au seul noms 
De spectres. d’urne funeraire, 
Joyeux patres de ces valons, 
Fuyez le mout du Solitaire.”* 





The peasants for an instant discontin-| 
ued their gay dance to listen to the sing- 
er. The notes ceased, ‘* Fuyez le mont 
du Solitaire,” was sung by a chorus of 
young nymphs of Underlach ; and, while 
the merry sound attracted the old people 
towards the happy youth, echo repeated 
in the distance, ‘* Fuyez le mont du Soli- | 
taire,”’ the village strain recommenced : 


“¢ Amans par le sort poursuivis! 
Ah! si quelque Dieu tutelaire 
A lVautel vous a reunis, 
Tombez au pieds du Solitaire. 


Mais vous qui soupconnant les cceurs, 
Dans les puissances du inystére, 

Ne voyez que crime et horreur, 
Vieillards—fuyez le Solitaire !"+ 





‘* Vieillards fuyez, le Solitaire,” echoed 
the joyous crowd. The dance continues, 
but the sky darkens; the last rays of, 
the star of day are veiled by a black, 
cloud ; and the maiden of Underlach re-| 
marks with astonishment the blithe: 


* Ye who have known misfortune, and aca 
‘tears have been dried by a mysterious hand, fall , 
at the feet of the Recluse. But ye. joyous shep- 
herds of these vallies, who tremble at the very 
ames of spectres and funeral urns, shun the, 
mountain of the Recluse. 


t Ye lovers, long pursued by adverse fate, but 
united at the altar by some tutelary Deity, fall 
at the feet of the Recluse! But ye, old men, who 
are suspicious, and in mystery discover crime 
and horror, shun the Recluse. 


‘through the trees. 


strain sung by the shepherd, and the 
sinister words of his song; the noisy 
tones of the mountaineer, and the plain- 
tive murmuring of the stream; the 
gaiety of the green sward and the melan- 
choly of the horizon ; all is contrast in 
the valley. 


“© vous qu’um pouvoir incohnu 
Protegea sous ’humble chaumiére, 
Malade a lasante rendu, 
Tombez au pieds du Solitaire! 


Mais si la voile bienfaiteur 
Couvrait un monstre sanguinaire, 

Si le serpent est sous la fleur!'— 
Vierges, fuyez le Solitaire !* 


9 


** Vierges fuyes le Solitaire,’ resumed 
the village chorus. 

The shadows of evening now begin 
to extend over the forest, the young 
villagers, entwining their arms, retire, 
‘continuing their light dance.—The Or- 
phan of the Abbey could now scarcely 
distinguish the end of the meadow, or 
the garments of the mountaineers 

The groupes of 
young girls dispersed, and vanished near 
‘the torrent, like the Naiads of Etolia 
'on the borders of Achelous; their voi- 
ces were lost in the air, like remem- 
brances in the heart of man. 

Elodie now heard only a few distant 
sounds, a few fugitive notes, .but her 
awakened imagination retained the pas- 
toral chorus ; and the sephyrs of night 
seemed to whisper incessantly in her 
ear the last words of the mountain 
strain, ‘‘ Vierges fuyez le Solitaire !”’ 

The Baron now approached his neice, 
followed by Father Anselmo, a worthy 
minister, and many years pastor to the 
| village of Underlach. Awakened from 
j her reverie by the approach of her 
adopted father, Elodie retraced her 
steps to the monastery —‘* Venerable 
Anselmo,” said she, after a short si- 
lence, ‘“‘have you ever seen the Re- 
cluse ?” ‘* Once,” replied the priest, 
astonished at the question. ‘‘Is he an 
old man 2” enquired Elodie.—** His fea- 
tures are still unknown to me. One 








* Oye! whom an unknown power has pro- 
tected in your bumble dwelling. ye, to whom 
| health is restored, fall at the feet of the Recluse : 
‘but if the veil of the benefactor concealed the 
| features of a sanguinary monster: if the ser- 
‘pent lurked beneath the flower! maidens shun 
the Recluse, 
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evening I was returning from Avan- 
ches,”’ continued Anselmo, ‘and walk- 
ing by the side of Lake Morat, an icy 
north wind blew on the desert bank, 
dark clouds veiled the stars of night, 
and the snow, covering the plains and 
rocks with its white drapery, seemed 
alone to illuminate nature. Suddenly I 
perceived a boat which was endeavour- 
ing to cross the agitated lake. A fisher- 
man, a young woman, and a feeble in- 
fant, filled the trembling bark. By 
dint of rowing the little vessel nearly 
touched the bank, when, driven by a 
gust of wind against a rock, it was shat- 
tered and sunk beneath the ice. I ut- 
tered a scream of terror. In a short 
time the fisherman re-appeared on the 
surface of the waters, sustaining the 
young woman he had saved. They 
reached the shore. The fisherman 
overcome with exertion, sunk to the 
earth senseless: but his companion fell 
on har knees, and the heart rending cry 
of ‘my child! my child!’ escaped her 
lips. 

‘At this moment an unknown being 
of majestic height, appeared on the edge 
of the lake. Throwing off his long 
black cloak, he plunged into the waves, 
and opening a passage through the ice, 
reached the rock against which the boat 
had split, plunged, disappeared a few 
moments, then swimming with one hand, 
and holdingin the other the little crea- 
ture, saved from the depths of the lake, 
he rose like the god of the waters, and 
stood on one of the rocks near the 
shore. 

‘‘ The tender mother fel) at his feet, 
and bathed in tears, embraced his knees. 
She warmed the poor inanimate child 
in her bosom. I flew towards them : 
the stranger perceived me, and resum- 
ed his black cloak. ‘I recommend 
these unfortunate beings to your care,’ 
said he, ‘ complete the work I have be- 
gun ;’ and the mysterious being disap- 
peared. 

‘¢ The cottage of the fisherman was 
at a short distance. The unhappy man 
apened his eyes, and arose with difficul- 


ty; the young woman supported the’ 


trembling steps of her husband, and I 
carried the infant. We reached at last 
the rustic dwelling ; a fire, kindled by 
a benificent hand, already blazed on its 
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hearth ; the frozen limbs of the expir- 
ing pair were soon reanimated by this | 
genial flame. he child was restored 
to life : and I remarked, as | quitted this 
interesting family, that a purse of gold 
had been left on the table by the ivisible 
power, the Recluse of the Mountain.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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Where nature wefks in secret, view the beds 
Of mineral treasute, and the eterual vault 
That bounds the hoary ocean. 


AXENSIDE. 
When the exterior layers of the globe 
are excavated and laid open to view, 
either by the laborious attempts of per- 
severing man, or by natural convulsions 


and deep chasms worn by rivers and}, 


water-falls, the. question follows of 
course, what are all those hard, weigh- 
ty and parti-coloured materials which 
are there exposed ? 

A full and satisfactory answer to this 
interrogatory, is only to be obtained |! 
from the volumes of innummerable) 
Minerological and Geological treatises. 


Yet, with the great complexity of rocks, || 


stones, and mineral bodies, which has 
tasked.the ingenuity of the wisest to 
arrange in a clear methodical system, 
only nine simple earths from the basis 
of their composition ; and tive of these 
are so very rare that we muy reckon 
but four—flint, clay, lime and magnesia. 


Flint, (scientifically stlex) is the chief}, 


ingredient of sand and gravel, or the de- 
bris of rocks. The principal precious 
‘stones, suchas amythist, opal, cornelian, 
agate and jasper, are of this earth.— 
Clay (alumine) is also a chief ingredient 
in the composition of arrable grounds.— 
The oriental ruby, saphire and emery, 
are clay in its purest natural state. Lime 
is another well known earth, which en- 
ters into the formation of immense 


mountains, out of which is obtained the || 


long and admired list of spars. Mag- 
sesia is obtained in small portions from 
certain rocks, and is well known as a 
valuable article of medicine. 

Nature has disposed these few simple 
substances, differently combined with 
metals and other componants, in an in- 


‘gance and splendour of some minerals, 
others, would be needless. For who has 


not seen and admired the rock-crystal 
‘with its regular prismatic sides shining 


Search undisway’d the dark profound |, 
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ing, stratifying, rolling, and in appear- 
ance disarranging all into the solid rocky 
ball, which we call our globe. 

To particularize the surprising ele- 


and the singular shapes and properties of 


and reflecting the light like mirrors ? who 
has not heard with astonishment of the 
cloth and paper of Asbestos, which, in 
order to be cleansed is thrown into the 
fire? whoin short has not wondered at 
the beautiful assortments of marbles, the 
strange appearances of petrifactions, 
the ores of Elba, the riches and wealth 
of the mines of Peru, the splendid 
diamonds and precious stones of **Gani 
‘or Raolconda’’? 


Remarkable resemblances are dis- 
tinguished in some fossils, both to arti- 
ficial objects and to other objects of na- 
wire. Cups and vases of iron-stone are 
often picked up around the shores 0: 
our harbours. , The polished surfaces o1 
some, present ‘the appearance of writ- 
ing in foreign characters. But in tive 
jasper and agate, clouds and landscapes 
‘are extremely perspicuous : 


—— Nature in them both 


Delights to play the mimic on herself; 
| And in their veins she oft pourtrays their forms 


‘of leaning hills, of trees erect and streains 
| Now stealing softly on, now thund’ring down 
| tn desperate cascades. SMART. 


An Egyptian pebble is deposited in the 
British Museum in London, which wag 
broken by accident, and-discovers upon 
both pieces,_ a striking minature likeness 
of the old English poet Chaucer. 

The British Museum, in the value 
‘and size of its collection, is scarcely 
equalled by any other similar institution. 
Montague house, which is itself like a 
‘city enclosed by high walls, can but jus: 
contain these stupendous treasures of na- 
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ores and earths, the richest diamond, 
opals and rubies, and the most delicay 
and curious shells and corals th; 
be conceived. 

Marine fossil productions are in som, 
degree connected with the Study of | 
Mineralogy ; though. shells are the ¢. | 
uvie of animals, and corals, 


OO 


the im- 
mense works of the minutest occupany 
ofthe sea. Collections of these are the 
most dazzling and beautilul of all natural 





curiosities ; and whilst they aiford much F . 

useful pastime in the construction of 7 ow: 

those exceedingly elegant sheli-woply, | wi 

so magnificent with their mossy rocks, lo 

their mermaids, their sea-nymphs and | ra 

their glistening alcoves, they remind ys ; 

of the unbounded riches and wonder 

we should meet, could we penetrate the 

depths of the ocean,—where ' 
The unplanted garden round r 

Of vegetable coral, sea-tlowers gay, { tom, : I 

Aad shrubs ef amber trom the pear!-paved bot i 

Kise richly varied. é 


The means of ascertaining, of what 
rocks and fossils coiu-ist, and tdeed of 
what every tnted, 


vhether mineral, 


production is) cous 
vecetable or ania, 
is shown by chemistry, a science which 
has only lately reached some dezree of 
perfection. To the 

hardly known. Among 
is indebted for its advancement to a lew 
great natural philosophers, wiio have al- 
mos! devoted. their lives to the toils and 


dangers, which every practical chemist 


ancients it was 


the moderns, it 





must undergo. Yet this science is so very 
pleasing tn the great variety of its topics, 
and presents such a number of striking 
illustrations of phenomena not usually 
understood, that we have good reason to 
be surprised at the slight attention given 
toit by the generality of people, and 
more especially by accomplished ladies, 
who should particularly interest them- 
selves in the beauties, wonders and 
mysteries of nature. 


‘ EPL 
ae ink 





‘ture, antiquity and literature. Soldiers 
guard the entrance to a wide court, 
which is filled with massive pillars and 
shafts of the finest marbles and granites, 
brought from the ruins of Greece and 
Asia. A long range of princely cham- 
bers are devoted to the collection of 
rare and extraordinary minerals; and 


here we may see the strangest petrifac- 
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conceivable manner of ways, compact- 


ions, the most valuable specimens of 


This highly amusing science teaches 
us, that all the infinite forms and ap- 
pearances of things, are reduceable to 
at most fifty distinct bodies, differently 
modified by light, heat, electricity and* 
magnetism. It displays a wide field of 
instructive experiments, and developes 
ihe most amazing effects and irresistible 
powers, thatthe combination of simple 
ubstances can possibly produce. 
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Among the wonders of chemistry may 
be mentioned the fulminating silver, a 
grain of which, by heat or friction will} 
explode and shatter every thing in the 
way to atoms. Phosphorus is another 
extraordinary substance, with which la- 
minous characters may be written upon 
a wall in the dark, and fire and smoke 
the bottom of a 
The airs or gas- 


be made to issue from 
vessel of cold water. 
ses are most interesting. One isso heavy, 
that it may be poured out of a bottle like 
water; others are inflammable, and barn 
with a lambent flame or burst with a 
loud explosion. One is so light as to 
raise heavy bodies along with it, and 
even men, high into the upper regions 
of the atmosphere ; and another, so 
exhilarating, when inhaled by gentle- 
men in the public rooms, as to meta- 
morphose the domine into a capering 
and the 
into a thundering Hector, vaunting forth, 
in rhymes from Homer: but 
the best exhilarating gas, and the leasi 
isthe mild zephyr of ‘a 
sweet summer morning. 


merry-andrew, meek student 
terrible 


expensive also, 
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jwath myself. [ once was next room'|as much gentleness as if it 


Jodger to an individual even whose sex! reading a novel. 
[did not know fora month. This Id- |) : , 

, his 15d | The next day Isawa glass of brandy 
ger kept bad hours, but otherwise had Worse and 


‘brought up to its bed-room. 
nothing to lead me’ to discover that the) 


room was inhabited ; the day being de-| 

voted tosleep and the night being pas-. 

sed abroad. I occasionally heard the | 
voice of a male and of a female at- 
(tendant ; but the lodger spoke so low, 
that no sound escaped through the parti- } not heed me, 
tion. Lunderstood that it (for its Sen- |i the question. 
der was as yet neuter to me,) took les-'|| 
sons of waltzing, and twice I heard it 
strum on a mandolino. It always took) 
its tea in bed, and its appetite must), 
be delicate, for | once saw a brace of | 
larks, and another time a sweet bread, 

served up for. its supper. Its apart: | 
ments were so perfumed, that 1 was al- | 
most suffocated each time that its door, 
was opened ; and | its footman on. 
the stairs loaded with scents, washes, 
and cosmetics. Empty bottles which | 


“worse, thought f. An abandoned woman, 
|| cert: tinly! ‘The duns increased greatly , 
but the servant whispered so low that I 
inever heard its name. 


I was résolved, 


j 
| 
| 
I l howev er, to ask the waiter. I did so; 
‘| but whether he did not hear me, 
{ know not: 


or did 
he waived 


It now fell sick, and was denied to 
|every body. ‘*Gone in the country,” 
‘its valet answered to all inguiries. She 
‘drinks, and keeps bad hours! thought I. 
[I don’t much like her for a neighbour. 
‘The mandelinos and novels were now 
‘the only resources under embargo ; as 
‘also perfuming, and playing with the 


og. It took cpium at night too, a com. 


met / . aa . 
mon trick with hard-living ladies. —Put 
I was resolved to get a peep at this 


mysterious thing. 


had contained rose, lavender, and | 
¢ malar og ° » eae ae 
elder-tflower water, were always lying | | Ona Sunday, about four P. M. a fair 
a ’ ' : 
about; and | thrice espied a pot of °P portunity offered. It had been dres 
sing since noon; and I hud heard nail 


rouse on its dressing table, by the side 
brushes, hair brushes, tooth brashes, oils, 





Extract from the tth No. seeond series of the 


London, giving a humorcus des- 


Hermit in 

cription of a non-descript—alias Laquisile— 

alias Dandy. 

SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANN#RS. 

The freedom and independence of 
society in London, arise greatly from 
the non-intercourse and non-interference 
of neighbours. In the country your 
neighbour is nailed to you like a pale of 
a park ; there is no escaping from him ; 
he is acquainted with every dish which 
comes to your table, with every new 
dress which you put on, with your pur- 
suits, your haunts, your difficulties, 
and your pleasures. Were this so in 
town, there would be no going on; but 
the reverse is so much the case, that a 
next-door neighbour's transactions are 
as little known to you as the secrets of 
the Divan ; that an eccentric gentle- 
man, an observer perhaps like myself, 
may have frequented a Coffee House 


being informed of either his name or 
abode. 

You may be for weeks or months in 
the same abode, and yet only meet by 
accident at last. It has often been so 


of some talse hair and some huile an- 


lique. oA lady,”’ cried |, ‘‘to a cer- |) agents, sweet weer, pant, pai hes, 
tainty.”” This idea was confirmed by the jand boddice, all called for. It whisper- 
j +. , . . . ~ + ‘ %% > hi oo 
quantity of Novels which were brought) © ad, Get = coach ; I shan’t be home 
all night.’ The door opened ;—the 


for it to read, 
a favourite poodle dog. 
money-lender, one from a_ bailiff, 


one from an attorney, added to the late |, 
hours which it kept, and the great cus- | in a riding habit, thought I-—-But to my 


g fevad 
tom whichit gave toanel ighbouring jew el- | utter confusion and emerement : is tall 
ager “a 
ler, made me think that this’ must be a ‘thin thing, pinched in at the middle ane 
Rings, opera | 20 hour-glass, its head lost in cravat, 


most extravagant woman. ke fF F 

and quizzing glasses, gandy purses, and| and as stiff as a pikestafi, —- se 

diamond pins . ‘| It was the semblance ofa man. Can it be 
be But | 


were increasivg daily.—_ Paap teat sg ye ht I 

ee sguise ? thought I. 

Another certain mark of feminine gen- || @ Woman 1M disguise ons 
watched it to the coach ; and heard its 


der was, that its washerwoman would i. re ae 
; } , ” : j § t Inqt or -—! 
stop taking directions for hours, that its |} S¢?¥ ant any. an inquiring irien y 
master won't be home to-day. 


toilette occupied half'a day, and that I 
overheard it say once. You have not 
put half starch enough in this muslin.—| 
The sentence was broken, and | gather- | | 
ed no more. 

Another day I heard it say, ‘*Sewa 
couple of strings to this, and give me 
my stays.’”’ My opinion was of course 


and by its sleeping with 
A visit from a || dog preceded the figure ;——l placed my- 


and self in a cony enient situation :—a small 


H round hat first presented itselfi—She’s 


I at first considered this non-deseript 
as unigue in its species ; but a longer 
residence at the Hotel procured me an 
opportunity of seeing many copies. I 
was moreover told that the thing was 
quite a prototype of fashion, much re- 
ceived, and, asthe Waiter said, mu¢ch 
now confirmed. What a_ dissipated looked up to by the young men of high 
wretch she must be! said I to myself. |jstyle—And, added I, looked down upon 
«© D—n you, you have broke my lace,’’| by every man of sense. 














it lisped out just at this moment, with THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


The character of Caleb Balderstone, 
inthe Bridal of Lammermuir, has been 
objected to by many, as being overstrain- 
ed; and it has been alleged by the 
Edinburgh Review, that he belongs 
more to the Italian school of burlesque, 
than to that of humourous delineation of 
genuine character. With these objectors 
and critics, I confess I do not agree.— 
Old Caleb appears to me, to be a very 
fair portraiture of an attached old 
servant to a falling house, with the 
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its name from the parish church, which 
in old Irish was named Moidghealladh, 
i. e. the church of the vow. At this cas- 
tle resided Thomas, the great Earl of 
Desmond who had a favourite steward, | 
that often took very great liberties with 
his lord: and by his permission, tyran- 
nized over the earl’s tenants, equally | 
with his master. This steward, unknown 
to the earl, gave an invitation in his 
lord’s name to a great number of chiefs | 
of Munster, with their followers, to 
come and spend a month at this castle. 
The invitation was accepted, and crowds 
of gentlemen flocked in, to the great| 
‘surprise of Desmond, who began to be! 








fortunes of which he has completely 
identified himself. I am confident, that 
in every-day life, instances may be found 
of servants concealing the poverty of 
their masters as zealously, scheming as 
assiduously, and lying as earnestly, as 
the last retainer of the house of Ravens- 


jbim, that they could not furnish out ¢ 


alarmed lest sufficient provisions should) 
‘not be found for such a number of guests. 
‘They had not stayed many days, .when| 
|provisions in reality began to fail, and) 


. . >. | 
|at last, the earl’s domestics infurmed| 


| 
idinner for the next day. The earl was 





a 


wood. He is, in fact, but the lyin 


S| 


ina great straight, and knew not what 


valet of an upper order, a more subtle |; to do, for his pride could net brook to 


wit, and more chivalrous dog, than | 
Sharp in Garrick’s (if it be Garrick’s) | 


‘let his guests know any thirg of the! 
‘matter ; besides his favourite steward, | 


farce 1 believe, if -his artifices were! who used to help him in such difficul- 
fairly examined, it would be found, that |) ties, wasabsent. At length, he thought’ 
there is not one of them which has not}! of a stratagem to save bis credit ; and. 
been resorted to by these desperate de- | inviting all his company to hunt next 
fenders of family honour, these “ faith-|| morning, ordered his servants to set fire 


ful servants to their master, and rogucs || 


to all the world beside.” 

None, for example, of all the ex- 
pedients of Caleb, is more extravagant 
than the burning or pretending to burn 
his master’s castle, to avoid giving a re- 
ception to the Marquis. 
find that poverty actually, in real life, 
compelled a nobleman of the sister king- 
dom to have recourse to a similar stra- 
tagem. As the story is curious, I shall 


transcribe it from Smith’s History of 


Cork, vol. i. p. 151. There certainly 


is a difference between the stories ; but 
what was projected in Ireland, might, 
without much stretch of fancy, be con-; 


ceived to be done in Scotland ; and I 
believe the reader will confess, that the 
activity of the steward of Mogeely bears 
some similarity to the desperate fidelity 
of the old domestic of Wolfshope. “+ On 
the banks of the Bride, are ‘the ruins of 
several of Desmond’s castles. Mogeely, 
two miles W. of Tallow, was a_princi- 


pal seat of the Earl himself. It takes! 





And yet wel 


to the castle as soon as they were gone, 
and pretend it was done by accident.—_ 
The earl and his company hunted all | 
the forenoon; and from the rising | 
grounds, he every moment expected 
with a heavy heart, to see Mogeely in a) 
flame. At‘length, about dinner time, | 
to his great surprise, his favourite stew-| 
_ard arrived mounted upon a fresh horse, | 
whom [the steward, | presume, not the | 
horse] the earl threatened severely for| 
being so long absent at such a juncture. | 
The steward told him he arrived just | 
‘time enough at the castle to prevent his| 
| orders from being executed ; and further, | 
| that he had brought a large prey of corn! 
jand cattle, sufficient to subsist him and 
|| his company for some months, which | 
news not a little rejoiced the earl, who 
returned with his guests to the castle, 
where they found sufficient plenty of 
every thing they wanted.” 
The ruse in the tale is transferred 
from the master to the man; and justly, 
for it would not be consistent with the 
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high honour of Ravenswood, byt || 
should not be astonished if this stop, | 
gave the first idea of the burning of th. 
castle. —London Literary Gazetie- 


ANECDOTE OF TWO STUDENTS at Ty 
UNIVERSITY. 

A student in the university having a | 
desire to peruse a book which was jp 
the possession of another student in th. 
adjoining chamber, sent his compli. 
ments and requested the loan of it for, 
short time.—He returned this answer by 
the servant: ‘* My compliments to you | 
master, and inform him that | never lend | 
a book out, but if your master will | 
come to my chamber and read it there 
he shall be welcome.”” The gentlema 
conceiving this to be an uncivil refusal, 
did not go. A short time afterwards 
the book holder, having occasion to get 


ja fire made in haste, sent his compli- 


ments to the first-mentioned student, 
and begged he would lend him a pair of 
bellows. The gentleman returned this 
answer : ** My compliments to your mas 
ter, and inform him | never lend my bel- 
lows out ; but if your master will come 
to my chamber and make use of them 
there, he may amuse himself by blowing 
at my fire till the bellows and himself 
are both out of breath, 
SS 

ANECDOTE. 

Publius Bellias Pollio, originally a 
Roman slave, but afterwards a knight, 
carried luxury to its greatest extrava- 
gance. He kept lampreys in a_ pond 
where he fed them with human flesh; 
the ordinary punishment inflicted on his 
slaves, even for trivial faults, was to 
have them thrown hands and _ legs to 
gether, into that pond to feed those 
voracious animals. 





EXTRAVAGANCE. 
Lucius Cassius, the celebrated ora- 
tor, confessed that a great part of his 


silver plate stood him in six thousand 
sestirces, or 48/. 15s. sterling per 


pound, because of the workmanship.—" 
He had two silver goblets engraved by 
Mentor, which cost him 8121. 10s. 

Old Esop, the player dressed up 4 
dish of singing birds, which stood him 
in 4143]. 10s. 
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COLUMB.AN STAR. 


Star of the free! --thou first gav’st light 
Upon young i.eedom’s crimson fight, 
When thousands pushed their dread career, 
For honour anu their country dear! 
Columbia's baaner caught thy ray 
Freon the galaxy’s glare, 
And since taat bright and glorious day, 
Thy focus bas been there! 


When Feeedom roll’d her chariot o’er 
The land that reek'd with martyr’s gore, 
She mark’d the dimaess of the skies, 
Then bade thee, gior-ous orb !—arise. 
Thou did’st arise—and the pare heaven 
Shone with thy ‘fulgent light, 
And Oh, aglare to ‘hee was given, 
Perpetually bright! 
“ Star of the freeman’s inmost pride!” 
Columbia's genius vaunting cried, 
‘* Be thine the purest ray of heaven, 
Brighter than all the orbs of even! 
Be thine the flash that glistens on 
The armour of the brave, 
Be thine the ray that never shone 
To light a lowly slave! 


This banner, where fair Freedom’s hand, 
Has placed a rain-bow, pure and bland, 
Shall be thy seat,—thy cloudless sky ; 
With vengeance fire our Eagle's eye!” 
She said,—and through the welkin blue, 
With glistening plumes an Eagle flew! 
He soar’d around thé scutcheon, meet 
For his imperial throne, 
And there he took his azure seat, 
And claim’d it as his own! 


Begirt with stars of brightest ray, 
He sits, elate with mighty sway ; 
His textured throne shall ever wave, 
The terror of a despot’s slave! 
His glance ennobles every heart, 
And peerless deeds are done! 
Where battle’s fiery meteors dart, 
Like heavens effulgent sun! 


Light of our land'—beneath thy flame, 
Hath many a hero fall’n in fame! 
And in his last expiring groan, 
He call'd thee glorious star, his own; 
While glancing with a frenzied eye 
Upon thy radiance beaming high, 
Crawl'd from the confines of bis grave, 
To shout his breath away, 
And smile, and die.—to see thee wave 
In triumph through the fray! 


Thy glare inspiring beam'd around, 
When the first clarion’s war-like sound 
Wing'd the fleet gale—o’er hill and dale, 
And echo flew from vale to vale! 

Wild was the blast,—yet every soul 


_- 
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With Freedom's ardour glow'd, 
Like torrents from the mountain’s roll, 
Each vale a band bestow'd: 


Their prowess history’s page car. tell, 
How firm they stood,-—now bravely fell! 
Scoruing the foe array’d Letore them, 
Blessiug the baneer unfurl’d o'er them! 
Aud tho’ ou Rapiue’s fields they trod, 
Tuey died upholding thee ; 
Their trast was in awarding God, 
Their cause was Liberty! 


Thy ray, auspicious star, ’s the same, 
Nor shall a pow’r that spirit tame, 
Which first inspird the patriot's breast, 
lo raise a nation in the west. 
Still on the banner’s field of blue, 
Thy placid ray shall gieam; 
When fade those stripes of gorgeous hue, 
Then fades thy splendid beam. 
HAROLD. 
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A BALL. 


Thou’rt dormant now,—my sbarp-strung lyre, 
But wake ye!—wake ye! to satire ; 

Thy strings are mute, thy music slambers, 
But rouse again thy merry numbers! 


Who has not seen the drops of rain 
Fall on the water’s waveless plain ? 
Who has not seen, on cloudless day, 
The bright meridian solar ray 
Bask on the waves of Hudson's river, 
And there hop up and down, and quiver? 
Who has not been in a ball room, 
Replete with fashion and perfume 
Of divers kind, and divers smell, 

That the best chemist ne’er could tell 
Th’ ingredient parts that blended there 
With the once ethereal air? 


| Ifthere be one who has not seen 
These common things,—he will, I ween, 
Misunderstand the simile, 

The sun-beais and the waveless sea 
Will make with hopping round about, 
In spite of palsy, age or gout! 


I really think those wights of France 
Were only born to skip and dance; 
Into the world they've danced amain, 
They'll dance it thro’ and out again! 
How quaintly do they ran their gig, 
And spin just like’a whirligig, 








Cutting the air with pigeon-wings, 

And doing other wond’rous things! 

I saw a sy!ph-like madame prance, 

Through the queer labyrinth of the dance, 

Shaking her noddle to the tune 
Which vulgar people call ‘* Moll Koon!” 
I saw a Frenchman make a jump, 

'(He was of fat—a ponderous lump") 
Most thro’ the roof,—and "tis said true, 
‘+ A frenchman’s like a Kangaroo!” 

I saw her dance, her motley dress 





—-- 


Was wade of all she did possess, 

Pinned up with fiounces, putts and twirls, 
Vith ribbands laces, flow'rs and curls! 

{ saw her in this gorgeous crop, 

A fice portable millners shop! 

Cieaving th’ meauder of the dance, 

And trying the serpent twists of France ; 
()! it was sweet to see her veer, 

A peerless fair in full career ! 

I saw two syiphs of fair degree, 

Move in their raven drapery ; 

And with the fashionable gait 

(So call they lazy steps of late) 

Glide thro’ the maze with steps so meet, 
That eggs would uot break ‘neath their feet! 
1 saw some others, light aud airy, 

Leap up and down to “ Paddy Cary !” 
As if a wager had been laid 

On her who showed the highest head. 


This life’s a dance, from youth to age 

We foot it thro’ the winding stage; 

/ Then why shouldnt old folks dance,—forsooth, 

| if they have dane'd thro’ all their youth? 

| For my part, when I see a wight, 

Prone with old age, put all her might 

And main in force, to join the dance, 

I fain would say, “ Give her a chance, 

| For she will show the gazers yet 

Chat she can turn a summerset, 

And dance a hornpipe all alone, 

In spite of withered skin and bone !” 

LATUS RECIUM 

Poet’s Garret, Jan. 7, 1822. 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 
While o'er the rough billows the vesse! is riding, 
And loud blows the wind o’er the watery 
deep, 
The sailor boy into his hammock is gliding, 
And soon he is wrapped in the mantle of 
sleep. 


Now wanders his mind o’er the regions of fancy, 

And bright does each vision appear as it flies ; 

He fancies himself at his home with his Nancy, 

Delighted and swimming with tears are his 
eyes. 


And while o’er his lov’d home are his senses still 


roving, 
Where visions of bliss flit along the gay 
scene, 
And while with his Nancy, belov’d and belov- 
ing. 


Too soon he’s convine'd that it is but adream ; 


For hark! on the deck is the boatswain loud 
bawling, d 
“ All hands to the pumps, boys, your lives 
haste to save, 
For in the bosom of ocean we're falling, 
And soon shail we sink to a watery grave!” 


He hastes to the deck, and now hears the dread 





thunder, 
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And sees the biue lightning flash through the 
skies; 
Expecting each moment the ship’s burst in sun- 
der, 
As o'er mountain billows tremendous she 
rides. 


But the storm soon abates, and the wind blows 
up hollow, 
The hearts of the sailors no longer droop low; 
No longer they dread that the sea should them 
swallow, 
Tho’ rough, still the bosom of ocean does flow. 


And now to that God, who watches their slum- 
bers, ; 
They offer their praises with hearts most sin- 
cere; 
Who proteoted them still from the bolt of the 
thunder, 
And averted grim death, when they thought 
him so near. 


Oh! poor sailor boy, who can tell the rude dan- 
ger 





With which you're encompass'd by night and 
by day! 
What bosom, but thatto soft pity a stranger, 
But must heave a sigh when they read this 
short lay! 


But, amid ail your sorrow, there's this consola- 
tion, 
The arm of Omnipotence guards you around, 
For, without the leave of the God of Creation, 
Not even a sparrow can fall to the ground. 
ORLANDO. 
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LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
While monarchs claim the meed of praise, 
And live renown’d in story; 
The soldier spends his active days 
For freedom, love, and glory. 
No storms appal, no dangers fright— 
The hero in his duty ; 
He toils for fame, with deathless might, 
And shares with Love and Beauty. 


While thunders roar and lightnings flash, e 
And angry tempests rattle ; 

. He seeks the martial din and crash, 
And courts the blaze of battle. 
His blade is garlanded with fame, 

His arm is nerv’d by duty; 
He dies—or glory gilds the name, 
He shares with Love and Beauty. 
- CHINCHILLI. 


— 

TO A LADY COMPLAINING OF SLEEP- 
LESS NIGHTS. 
BY MR. MOORE. ~*~ 


UH ask the sylph who round thee flies, 
And in thy breath his piniow dips, 
Who suns him in thy lucent eyes, 


< 


}j much celebrity, and which has been received 
so favourably, will not be unacceptable to our| 


I'll ask him where's the veil of sleep 
That us'd to shade thy looks of light ; 

And why those eyes their vigil keep, 
When other suns are sunk in night? 


And I will say, her angel breast 

Has never throbb’d with guilty sting ; 
Her bosom is the sweetest nest 

Where slumber could repose his wing! 


AndI will say, her cheeks of flame, 
Which glows like roses in the sun, 

Have never felt a Blush of shame, 
Except for what her eyes have done! 


Then tell me why, thou child of air! 
Does slumber from her eyelids rove? 

What is her heart's impassion’d care? 
Perhaps, O sy!ph! perhaps 'tis love! 





————————————————————— 


NEW-YORK, | 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26,1822. | 





To gratify the wishes of many of our fair pa-. 
trons, and make the 5th volume of the Cabinet 
as valuable and interesting as possible to all our 
readers, we have in this No. commenced “ The 
Recluse: a translation of * Le Solitaire, by M. 
Le Vicomte D’Arlincourt,”"—a work of extraor- 
dinary merit. The following extract from the 
preface will show with what avidity and admi-| 
ration it has been received and read on the Con- | 
tinent, and in Great Britain. It is “a Ro- 
mance which combines the historical character | 
and dramatic style of the novels of the Author | 
of Waverly, with the elevated and poetical elo-| 
quence of the Télémaque, the genuiue simplicity 
of the Estelle, the splendid chivalrous imagery. 
of Ariosto, and the deep and fearful interest of 
modern romance. Few prose compositions of 
the present day are so rich in poetical beauties, | 
so impressively energetic, or so delicately har. | 
monious, as this pathetic tale, of which five edi-| 
tions have been called for, since its first appear- 
ance in the beginning of the present year. This. 
fact may afford some idea of the enthusiastic 
admiration with which this production has been | 
hailed by the French. No other modern work) 
has so generally obtained the suffrages of that; 
refined and critical nation. In Paris, the thea-| 
tres, the exhibitious, the music, and print-shops, | 
in short, all the chaonels of public opinion have 


Fourteen dramatic pieces have already been 
founded on this romance. Nor has the success 
of the Author been confined to his own country ; 
his work has already been translated into seve- 
ral foreign latguages. El Solitario del Monte 
has been performed at the theatre dela Cruz al 
Madrid, and a Spanish translation of the work 
has gone through two editions.” 


We trust, therefore, that a romance of so 





|| the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, John L. Buckley, 
of the firm of Thos. Buckicy & Son, to Sarah 
Ann, eldest daughter of Thos. C. Taylor, all of r 


contributed to spread the fame of the Reclase| 





TO CORRESPON DENTs. 
Several favours are received, and on gj 
which will be attended to in our next. « Dor. ; 
cas” is too severe, but wil) please to accept on & 
thanks for {he amusement her effusions has af. 
forded us. “D. A.” came safe, and aceording 


to request we acknowledge its receipt. 
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MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening last, by the Rey, | 
Archibald McClay, Mr. Henry Anderson to ; 
Miss Sarah Quackenbu: h. all of this city, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev Mr. Mj, 
nor, Mr. Wu. Smith, late of the U, S. army, to 
widow Mary D. Kingsland, daughter of Mr, 4. 
Quick, all of this city. 

At St. Paul’s church, on Sunday evening, by 








this city. 


- 


Ov Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr, | 


Cooper, Mr. Edward W. Ketcham, to Miss Eli. | 


| za Barnes, both of this city. ; 


On Wednesday morning last, in the brick 
church, by the Rev Dr. Spring, Mr. Guy Rich 
ards, jr. to Miss Mary Ivers, both of this city. 


DIED, 


On Tuesday afternoon, in this city, Mr. Man- 
uel Noah, aged 67 years, father of M. M. Noah, 
Esq. editor of the National Advocate. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Samuel Curtis, aged 34 
years. 

At Lebanon, Conn. on the !7th inst in the 
7ist year of bis age, Davie Trumbull, Esq. 

At Greenwich, Washington co. N.Y on the 
22d of Dec. last, Mr. David Sprague. who had 
nearly completed his 90th year. He was the 
father of 21 children, 10 bya first and 11 bya 
second wife—8 sons and 13 daughters: all of 
whom married, and were all at one time the liv- 
ing heads of 21 families. 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


PaMPnHiets, Carps, HANDBILLS, CIRCU- 
Lars, &e Ke. executed with neatness and dis- 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ca 
binet. No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office. 





(<> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 
ceived at the publisher’s offices No. 15 Cedar- 
street, and No 30 William-st. directly opposite 
the Post-Office. 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 


At No. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 William-street, 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 
addressed 











And faints upon thy sighing lips: 


readers. 





Terms, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscribers 


to pay in advance. 












